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The first Hovercraft successfully crossed the 
English Channel in 1959. This remarkable 

vehicle neither floats, nor flies nor moves on : 
wheels. It hovers on a cushion of air and can’ 
travel over any surface — land, water, swamp: 
and even quicksand which sinks : 
ordinary vehicles! 


The Spur-winged Lapwig is the 
crocodile's dentist! The plucky bird 
ventures right into the crocodile’s 
mouth to remove water worms and 
food particles from the huge teeth ? 
The crocodile knows this. It,does 
not harm the bird! 


2 act a he 
The world’s tallest mountain rangeis ae ae - 

under water. Called the Dolphin Rise, ; A. 

it stretches from the Arctic to the Antarctic. 
The tallest of its peaks come out to the 
surface as islands such as Azore Islands and 
Canary Islands. If Mt. Everest were 
placed next to these mountains it 
would be quite submerged ! 
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the famous 18th-century physician, 

and Cadbury’s marketed a JA 

‘“‘milk chocolate” prepared after the 

Sloane recipe, from 1849 to 1885. 

This was not milk chocolate 

for eating as we know it. Today, 

“ however, Cadbury's Milk Chocolate 
>. =a truly contains the goodness of Il 

+ Cee & ¥ MILK in every block. ’ 


FOO Heer eee geese eeeeseesee 
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Its a sweeter life 


ee 


with Cadburys! 


Dilip, Dilip, there's 
an accident .Lets 


has overtiz 
Where's the 
dxiver ? 
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Give us the 
‘Eveready Dilip ! 


heros’ SBC~ 284 
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Now to Vijayawada and Visakhapatnam Replacement of the Dakota on this route 
from Hyderabad, 5 times a week by by the HS-748 is a part of IAC's pro- 

‘ turbo-prop HS-748. Fly in airconditioned gressive plan of operating modern air- 
comfort at 250 mph cruising speed, craft on short hauls also, 


Bep: Hyderabad 0935 hrs, Arr: Vijayawada 1030 hrs. 
Dep: Vijayawada 1100 hrs. Arr: Visakhapatnam 1200 hrs. 


(Every Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Saturday & Sunday). 


' Easy connections with Bombay and Calcutta flights at Hyderabad and Visakhapatnam. 


-® INDIAN AIRLINES 


!AC-278 F 
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THE EDITOR'S CHAT 


The rains have come in time and in quantity everywhere in India this year. While this 
is good for crops, it reduces students’ opportunities for outdoor activities. From Dr. 
Krishnayya’s editorial for September 1957 we bring you some hints for 


Good 


HOSE heartily hated copy books used 

ui to contain many wise sayings. One of 

them was the Latin quotation: ‘Mens 

sana in corpore sano.” In plain English the 

words mean that a sound mind can dwell 
only in a healthy body. 


To the student in particular, this is a 
timely and splendid hint. Many young peo- 
ple imagine that the body needs no special 
care and that they can treat it as they like 
and no harm will result. They imagine that, 
if they study hard, and concentrate on their 
books, all will be well. Or else they give 
themselves up to pleasure and indulgence 
and think that the wrongs are not being 
recorded or registered. They forget that 
sooner or later the body will revolt and de- 
mand long and special attention, as when 
they lie ill in bed. What then should you do 
to stop committing suicide and start living? 

Make friends of your habits. You can- 
not be healthy and happy if your habits 
are not regular. Routinise your life, for ex- 
ample, by having regular hours for rising 
and retiring, study and recreation. Eight to 
nine hours of sleep should ordinarily be 
enough for most. Regularity and routine are 
demanded by the human system, Personal 
hygiene is more important than many pre- 
occupied teenagers believe. Eating out of 
time is bad. 

The need for retaining the good habits 
once learnt reminds me of the story of the 
Psychologist who laboured long and pa- 
tiently to teach three young crabs to walk 
straight. It was a marvellous feat. So long 
as these young crabs were with him, they 
walked straight. However, when he put them 
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back on the sand, these younger ones imi 
tated their companions by walking sideways! 


Most of us, knowing we need exercise, 
quieten our conscience by saying that we 
shall do something about it some day—when 
the exams are over, when the vacation be- 
gins, and so on. Meanwhile the body’s 
health requirements are neglected. Bending, 
stretching, breathing—simple exercises that 
can be done in spare minutes—are almost 
as helpful as that game of hockey or foot- 
ball or tennis which we never get around 
to anyway. 

For students in particular, perhaps nothing 
is more important than good sight. One- 
fourth of the body’s nerve energy, doctors 
say, is burned up by our eyes, A few relax- 
ing exercises, practised now and then during 
the day, will go far towards restoring lost 
energy. Close the eyes softly so that no light 
enters and the tense muscles let go. Studying 
under proper light conditions will not only 
prevent harm but avoid fatigue. 

One final tip. For health of body, health 
of mind is essential. Scientists who study 
the mind tell us that fear, anxiety, hatred, 
etc., can and do cause disorders and 
the feeling of being in the right, the satisfac- 
tion of being helpful and having a clear 
conscience, will improve one’s strength and 
stamina. Laughter is a tonic. Remember then 
that ‘the picture of health requires a happy 
frame of mind.’ 


[pr Crtodaaaay eg 
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because Mexicans eat even more chillies with 
eir National Day is September 16, and next year they will 


welcome thousands of guests for the Olympics. Here’s an advance look at what visitors 
OR the people of Mexico, any special 

fF event demands a fiesta (festival). Right 

now, they are busy preparing for a 

fiesta on a world-wide scale—the XIX Olym. 

pic Games which will be held in Mexico City 

in September 1968. But that is not all. Visit. 

ors will also enjoy a carnival showing the 

progress of art and culture in the world—for 

the first time since the modern Olympic Games 

Started in 1896. 

Athletes and visitors will carry back not 
onily the coveted medals and exciting memories 
of the games, but also vivid memories of a 
land of colour and contrasts. They will leave 
‘with impressions of the remains of early Inca 
civilizations and the Spanish conquest along. 
side the busy, bustling cities, traffic jams and 
skyscrapers. 

Mexico is the largest among the Central 
American nations (760,830 sq. miles), about 
60% of the area of India. Her population of 
over 39.6 million is very much smaller 
than India’s Almost 2/3 of Mexico jis 
covered by the Sierra Madre mountains where 
silver is mined, The two branches of this range 
move southward—one along the east and the 
other along the west coast, and meet south of 


Picture above: 


The colourful Mexican Charro, expert horseman and 
trick-rider, 
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the capital, Mexico City. The country enclosed 
between these mountains is Mexico’s heart- 
land. It contains almost all the good farmland 
and most of the population. Northern Mexico 
is hot, dry and sandy, and not suitable for 
cultivation, but it is rich in oil. 

The capital and other large cities have the 
makings of prosperity because of the big in- 
dustrial boom. But even here modern buildings 
and homes are to be seen alongside slums. In 
the villages, Mexican families live as their 
Indian ancestors did centuries ago. They work 
on small farms and carry their produce to 
market either on their own backs or on 
burros (small donkeys), Their staple food is 
tortillas (cornmeal chappatis) and _frijoles 
(boiled beans). In the evenings they dance or 
listen to band concerts in the village square. 
But the country’s progress is beginning to 
reach them too. 

Mexico has a democratic form of govern. 
ment with a President and a two-house Con- 
gress. The President is elected once every six 
years, and the same man can never be re- 
elected. The President, Gustavo Diaz Ordaz, 
was elected in 1964. Mexico is a member of 
the Organisation of American States, and a 
good neighbour of the U.S., although in the 
19th Century and the early part of this one, 
their relations were often unhappy. However, 
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The Temple of War Gods, one of the famous temples 
built by the Maya Indians 2000 years ago at Chichin- 
Itza, Yucatan. 

since 1965 a Joint U.S—Mexican Trade 
Committee was formed. The major difference 
of opinion is on Cuba, the neighbouring small 
but tough communist island-nation. The U.S. 
has cut off diplomatic and trade ties with 
Cuba and wants the Latin American countries 
tu follow the same policy, But Mexico main- 
tains both ties with Cuba and also has airline 
connections with it. Mexico is not communist, 
and has even curbed communism within its 
territory but she is against isolating Cuba and 
and bringing about its downfall. 

Mexico has made much progress in the last 
15 years, Problems like illiteracy, growing 
population and low income are being tackled. 
Foreign investment (especially from the U.S. 
A.) in Mexican industries has been encour- 
aged with profit to both. Electric power 
plants, steel mills, fertilizer factories and oil 
have sprung up. The mineral-rich mountains 
yield silver, zinc, lead, copper, iron, gold and 
sulphur. 

In spite of the growth of industry, 60% 
of the people still make their living from the 
soil. The agricultural output has doubled since 
1950. At that time Mexico imported 427 mil- 
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lion tonnes of wheat. Now she exports 465 mil- 
lion tonnes! This rémarkable achievement was 
possible because of the widespread use of 
better seed—developed alter years of scientific 
research. The hybrid seed can be harvested 
after 2% months (the Indian variety takes 
twice as long), and it yields as much as 2,200 
to 2,640 Ibs. per acre as against the Indian 
average of about 660 Ibs per acre. No wonder, 
today samples of Mexico’s better seeds are 
helping farmers in 56 other nations to grow 
more food. In India alone six new varieties of 
Mexican hybrid wheat are being grown suc- 
cessfully. Mexico, with her scientific methods 
in agriculture, is thus showing many develop- 
ing nations how to win the battle against 
hunger. In fact, the latest report is that 
Mexico wants to avoid over-production and 
heavy surplus! 


Another aspect of Mexico’s many-sided — 


progress is education. Hundreds of new schools 
in rural areas teach scientific agricultural 
methods or trades. The government provides 
free text-books. As a result, illiteracy has al- 
most disappeared among the new generation. 

New highways and up-to-date airports bring 
in Mexico’s tourists. Nearly 600,000 visitors 
come in every year from the U.S. alone! New 
hotels and other conveniences attract visitors. 
Acapulco, on the coast, is a favourite inter- 
national resort. Mexico City is the highest city: 
in North America. 

Mexico never fails to charm visitors.. 
Fiestas, bull-fights, ancient Inca monuments,, 
the handicrafts, the people with their pic- 
turesque clothes and way of life—the bare- 
foot Indian women in swinging skirts, the 
mounted charros (cowboys) with their 

vide-brimmed sombreros and colourful serapes 
(cloaks), etc—are what the tourists love. 

This is the picture Mexico presents today: 
A country that is as proud of its old ways and 
its lost civilization as it is of its new methods 
—better farming and higher standards of 
living for its people. Yes, Mexico is determined 
to keep moving ahead, as one of the world’s 
progressive nations. 88 

(See also P. 10) 
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STARTING OUR NEW SERIAL 


There were “diamond mines and there 
were chests full of ancient stones, some as 
large as pigeon’s eggs and boxes full of ancient 
gold pieces, and elephant tusks—four or 
fwe hundred of them, all of the first quality.” 
Yet it was not for these that three Englishmen 
made a perilous journey over a thousand miles 
north from Durban. They went in search of 
a man. They faced extreme heat, a long trek 
across the desert, flies, the icy cold of the 
mountains. They saw death in many forms. 
Ridiculous things saved them—a man’s white 
legs, his false teeth, an eye-glass and a half. 
shaved face. But they found Solomon’s mines, 
the treasure—and also the man! 
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King Solomon’s Mines 


(The story is told by the famous elephant- 
hunter, Allan Quatermain, in the year 1880.) 


met Sir Henry Curtis and Captain John 
Good on board the ‘Dunkeld’ on our 
journey from Cape Town to Natal. Sir Henry 
was one of the biggest-chested and longest. 
armed men I ever saw. He had yellow hair, 
a big yellow beard, clean-cut features and 
large grey eyes, set deep into his head. He 
reminded me of an ancient Dane. Captain 
Good, a Royal Navy Officer, was stout, short 
and dark and of quite a different cut, very 
neat and clean shaved, with an eye-glass which 
seemed to grow in his right eye. 
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Sir Henry asked me if I was the famous 
hunter, Allan Quatermain. He then wished to 
know if two years previously I had been at 
a place called Bamangwato, in the north of 
Transvaal, and whether I had met a man 
named Neville there. I was, and I had met 
Neville, I told him. He had left Bamangwato 
early in May with a driver and a hunter 
called Jim on a trip to Inyata, from where he 
would travel on foot into the interior. 

Sir Henry then admitted that “Neville” 
was really his younger brother, George, who, 
after a quarrel with him, had come to South 
Africa to make his fortune. 

I told him that I had heard that he was 
in search of Solomon’s mines and the fabulous 
wealth that they were supposed to contain. I 
was reluctant to say more about this, but Sir 
Henry, realising that I knew more, pressed 
me. I told them that I happened to know 
something about the mines from an English 
hunter who had found in the interior a ruined 
city, which he believed to be the Ophir of the 
Bible, the place where Solomon really had his 
diamond mines. Years later when I was at 
Sitanda’s Kraal, I met a Portuguese, Jose da 
Silvestra, who set out for these mines but soon 
returned to die of a fever. As he lay dying, he 
spoke of Suleman’s mountains and the treas- 
ures in the desert. He also gave me a map 
made on torn yellow linen, showing the exact 
route to the mines. This map and accompany- 
ing message had been written by an ancestor 
of Silvestra’s who wrote, “With my own eyes 
I have seen the countless diamonds stored in 
Solomon’s treasure chamber behind the white 
Death.” 

My new friends listened to all this, fasci- 
nated. Sir Henry said he was determined to 
trace his brother to Suleman’s mountains or 
beyond and either find him or make sure that 
he had died. He offered to engage me at my 
own price and promised that if any diamonds 
were found or elephants shot, the stones and 
ivory could be shared by Captain Good and 
me. 

After careful thinking I decided to accept 
the offer and mentioned my terms. Sir Henry 
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agreed. But I warned him there was little 
likelihood of any of us coming out alive. But 
this did not deter him. 

We landed at Natal and I put up both the 
gentlemen at my little cabin while we got 
ready for the journey. I bought a huge half- 
tented wagon, a team of twenty zulu oxen, 
provisions and medicines (fortunately Good 
knew a lot about medical care) and most 
important of all, guns and ammunition. We 
had decided to make use of this opportunity 
for some elephant hunting too. I engaged two 
Zulus, Goza and Tom, two servants, a Hotten- 
tot* called Ventvogel and Khiva, Just before 
we left we engaged a light-coloured Zulu, 
Umbopa, who had heard we were going deep 
into the interior, He was a magnificent-look- 
ing man, standing six foot three and broad in 
proportion. 

We left Durban at the ond of January and 
it was in the second week of May that we 
camped near Sitanda’s Kraal. Here we left 
our wagon and set out on foot. About a 
fortnight’s march from Inyata we came across 
a peculiarly beautiful bit of country, wooded, 
fairly watered, and abounding in game. We 
camped near a stream. 

Next morning we went in search of ele- 
phants. We found the trail of a herd of twenty 
to thirty elephants. By 9 o'clock we came 
up with them, standing in a hollow, having 
finished their morning meal and flapping their 
great ears. It was a splendid sight. We moved 
in a group to one side of the herd to have 
a clear shot. 

We were out hunting tuskers and we had 
good luck, but the big bull which Good shot 
was only wounded and charged straight at 
him. Good barely had time to get out of his 
way and the animal disappeared in the direc- 
tion of our camp. 

We reached camp as the sun was setting. 
While Sir Henry and I were resting, Good 
went to the stream to wash. Suddenly we 
heard an elephant scream. The great wounded 
bull was charging—and in his path were Good 
and Khiva! We dared not fire for fear of 
SMexisiean Gar: eern5 


hottentots—a particular African tribe. 


Mexico, beautiful Mexico, which you have read about earlier in this issue, is connected in 
everyone’s mind, all over the world, with the Olympics next year. Ever since 1964 when 
Mexico City was chosen as the site for the Olympics, medical experts have worried about 
the possible dangers to the health of the athletes who will be struggling against each 


other. Here is a s 


of the results of several medical tests and an indication of how 


the altitude will affect individual perormances. 


ATHLETES AT 7,000 FEET 


HE XIX Olympic Games, programmed 
for Mexico City will be unique in 
the history of the modern Olympics 

because of the very high altitude of the venue* 
—7,400 feet above sea level. As you know, 
the further up we go from the earth’s surface, 
the less the atmospheric pressure becomes: 
the air becomes thinner and thinner, It is hard 
te breathe normally in thin mountain air be. 
cause each breath brings in less oxygen than 
we are used to getting in the plains. (See 
Table below). You may know of the diffi. 
culties experienced by mountaineers—espe- 
cially atop the Himalayas—who have to use 
oxygen cylinders (carry their own oxygen 
with them) to keep breathing and alive. An 
extreme example of thin air is what astro. 
nauts find in outer space. 

ee ee ee ee, 

Air Pressure At Various Altitudes 


Altitude Quantity of oxygen 


per cubic yard 


Air pressure 
per sg. inch 


Sea level 14.7 |b .503 Ib 
10,000 ft 10.16 Ib .345 |b 
20,000 ft 6.4 |b .208 Ib 


Oe ee 

Of course, the altitude of Mexico City and 
the conditions there are not so odd! Neverthe. 
less, considering the heavy strain athletes 
undergo in hot contests, such a high place is 
feared to be less safe than a site in the plains. 

Medical experts point out that those who 
are not used to such an altitude usually suffer 
from breathlessness and weak muscular power 
because of the low oxygen content of the air. 
The fact is, the red blood cells, which carry 
oxygen in the blood, must now be able to 
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carry more oxygen. Therefore they have to be 
greatly increased in number—from 5 million 
te 8 million per cubic centimetre. The quantity 
of hemoglobin* must also increase. The lungs 
have to expand more freely. The result of all 
this is the heart must beat more strongly and 
the body be supplied with more blood. 

It takes time—anything up to several weeks 
—for the human body to get accustomed to 
this new pattern. Countries which are deter- 
mined to score top honours in the Olympics 
have therefore set up special training centres 
at high altitudes to enable their athletes to get 
accustomed to the conditions and also to 
master the special techniques called for. 

A four-week medical trial was carried out 
recently at high altitudes by the Australian 
Sports Medicine Federation. It showed that 
athletes need many days—5 weeks in some 
cases—to get accustomed to the conditions. 
Sprinters were found to be able to adjust better 
and it was felt that two weeks’ stay in Mexico, 
prior to the Olympics, would suffice for them. 
But in the case of long-jumpers, it was found 
that they overshoot their run-up and that they 
therefore have to change their style. In the 
case of the Mile Race, Swimming, Cycling, 
Rowing and Canoeing, the competitors had to 
put in 30 per cent more effort than they have 
to normally, to bring off their best. 

But, at the same time, there is a bright 
side to the picture. The conditions are consi- 
dered favourable to throws and sprints, The 
reduced atmospheric pressure (about 25% 
less) and a correspondingly reduced atmo. 
spheric density at Mexico’s altitude will help 
competitors in these events, by lowering the 
air resistance, to achieve much better results 
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and, possibly, to shatter many records, 

The British Olympic Association also con- 
ducted a medical research project to study the 
effects of altitude in Mexico City. The tests, 
carried out with the help of the Human 
Physiology Medical Research Council, re- 
vealed that: (1) Acclimatisation* is essential. 
(2) The rate and efficiency of acclimatisation 
vary from one athlete to another. (3) Artifi- 
cial methods of acclimatisation (like pressure 
chambers) are unsatisfactory. (4) All endur- 
ance-event competitors should arrive in Mex. 
ico City about four weeks in advance. (5) Per- 
formance in long endurance events will be 
slower—ranging from 8 seconds in 1500 
Metres to 35 seconds in 5,000 Metres. (6) 
Performances in short-time events may be 
unaffected, and possibly even improved. (7) 
There will probably be no permanent injuries 
to the contesting athletes. 


Some other medical experts have expressed 
less optimistic opinions. Nose-bleeding, 
stomach upsets, vomitting and cramps are 
some of the bad consequences they fear. Some 
pessimists have even warned of deaths in the 
strenuous endurance events! 


“Some of these worries are real, especially 
in the long-distance events,” said Dr. Roy F. 
Goddard, Chairman of the Sports Medicine 
Committee of the U.S. Amateur Athletic 
Union. Doctors had found, he pointed out, 
that sprints up to 200 yards would not be 
affected by the lower atmospheric pressure 
and thinner air at Mexico City, because sud- 
den bursts of energy can be absorbed by an 
athlete’s capacity to ineur oxygen deficiency 
in his system, But competitions of more than 
one minute will be affected because of the 
greater demand for oxygen by the body, he 
said. 


‘Lrrtte Oxtympics’ As TRIAL 


To put these doubts and opinions to actual 
test, a one-week ‘Little Olympic’s was orga- 
nised, last year, at Mexico City, in which 
400 athletes from 20 countries participated. 
A fact that emerged most clearly from the 
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A runner’s consumption of oxygen being tested in 
Mexico City. Notice the mask on his face and the air 
bag on his back. 


trials was that acclimatisation is very essential 
and it depends upon the individual athletes 
and their previous living conditions. 


InpIANS AtT ADVANTAGE 


Indian athletes will be at a comparative 
advantage in Mexico City, thanks to the 
widely spread locations of competitions in 
India. The Indian venues vary from Calcutta 
at sea level on the east coast to Poona (nearly 
2.000 ft. above sea level) on the west, 
Hyderabad (1,000 ft.) and Chandigarh (700 
ft.) Moreover, some Indian hill stations, where 
athletic trials or training programmes are held, 
have altitudes and climatic conditions very 
much like those of Mexico City. (3°25 


*venue: place where events take place. 

*Hzmoglobin: A complex component of the red blood 
corpuscles, It contains protein, globin and a 
pigment, hem (A highly complex compound 
containing iron, nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen). Hemoglobin circulates oxygen (which 
is breathed in) in the body in the form of an 
easily decomposed compound, oxy-hemoglobin, 

*Acclimatisation: Becoming used to a strange climate. 
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How To Perform A Science Project 


SEVEN STEPS TO SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


Although the best science projects are 
rarely created according to a set for- 
mula or rule, there is an orderly series 
of steps that is usually followed by suc- 
cessful students and professional scien- 
tists. If you want to take up a project 
and make a success of it, you will find 
the following guide very useful. 


1. Decide on the specific problem or 
process you want to investigate. 
2. Think it through—i.e., plan progres- 
sive steps, controls and checks in some 
detail. Try to foresee possible causes of 
errors before you get stumped by them. 
List factors that might affect your re- 
sults and plan ways to prevent (or 
make use of) such accidents. 


3. Read widely. Success with science 
projects depends largely on how much 
you know about your subject. Such 
reading will increase your understand- 
ing of the possibilities and limitations 
of your project and help you to see it 
in the right context. In addition to your 
school library, try other libraries in 
your city (public, university, college 
and specialized libraries) for books, 
journals and monographs* on your 
subject. When you have discovered re- 
levant materials, dig into them deeply 
and take accurate notes, with a com- 
plete record of your sources. 


4. Talk to other people about your pro- 
ject and consult them about your plans. 
Often another student or an adult can 
find a weak point in your thinking, de- 
tect an error or suggest a method that 
will save you many hours of frustra- 
tion. When you have gone as far as you 


can alone, expert scientists and techni- 
cians will be glad to help you over the 
difficult spots. Of course, this they will 
do only after you have done enough 
reading and thinking to be able to ask 
(really) intelligent questions. If you do 
not abuse or overuse their helpfulness, 
you may find adults eager to offer sug- 
gestions and even to lend you equip- 
ment, books and other materials you 
might never discover for yourself. 


5. Start a Notebook to include accurate 
records of your original ideas, good and 
bad guesses, notes on your reading, all 
of your experiments, observations, 
graphs, tables, drawings, photographs 
or whatever is relevant and useful. 

6. Begin the experiment or progressive 
steps of your project and establish the 
checkpoints with which you will check 
each result. If the experiments do not 
yield the information you are looking 
for, record the results anyway and sal- 
vage whatever is useful, to design new 
experiments and controls. Remember 
that failures are instructive too. It often 
is extremely valuable to know what 
does not work. 


7. Summarize your conclusions, when 
you have repeated your experiments 
sufficiently often to feel sure that your 
results are valid. Your conclusions may 
be positive or negative, since it is often 
as useful to prove a hypothesis false as 
true. If your work on this project has 
opened up new questions that you hope 
to investigate, don’t fail to mention 
these, too. 


*monograph—an essay on a particular subject 
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Science News and Notes 


THE OLDEST LIVING TREE 


Until recent years the world’s oldest 
living thing was believed to be a mighty 
sequoia tree (known as the General 
Sherman) in California. Now, the ex- 
perts are not so sure, following the re- 
discovery of a tree called the bristlecone 
pine. 

The story goes back to 1853. A na- 
turalist, trekking through Colorado 
casually picked up a single coneless tree 
branch that attracted his attention, and 
kept it. Though he didn’t know it, he 
is believed to have been the first to find 
a specimen of bristlecone pine. 


About ten years or so later, a number 
of bristlecone seeds were picked in the 
southern Rocky Mountains of Colo- 
rado. Thus came a ‘new’ tree specimen 
so far unknown to tree-lovers. It was 
given the name, Pinus Aristata, and 
added to the list of American trees. 


It took roughly another century be- 
fore the true value of these odd pine 
trees was finally realised. It was when 
members of the U.S. Forest Service 
located a number of bristlecone pines 
in the White Mountains. They were al- 
most barkless, covered with long 
prickles, and hence the name. These 
ancient-looking trees were examined by 
an expert of the Tree-Ring Research 
Laboratory. 

He stated firmly that three of them 
had been living since long before King 
Solomon ruled Israel. That means they 
have lived over 4,000 years! So it makes 
the bristlecone pine the oldest living 
tree, replacing the mighty sequoias of 
California, which are some 3,500 years 
old. 


In the mountains where the tree has 
been found to grow, it is at heights of 
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8,000 to 11,000 feet. At these great 
heights, the tree may take 900 to 1,000 
years to reach an average man’s height. 
Beaten by furious winds and blizzards, 
the bristlecone pine may remain just 
a twisted shrub. The trees are often 
twisted into odd shapes with branches 
being slowly shaped by a stormy na- 
ture into curious or beautiful forms. 


STUDENTS “EXPLORE” 
MATHEMATICS 


There is never a dull moment during the: 
Mathematics lessons at the Dick Sheppard! 
Comprehensive School in London. The 
students there are not so much taught mathe- 
matics as encouraged to explore them. Under 
the guidance of their teachers, they practise 
experiments (sometimes with apparatus 
they have built themselves), hold discus- 
sions on the solutions they have reached, 
and develop their practical skills and creative: 
ability, 

This system of “‘modern’’ Mathematics 
enables the subject to be explored to un- 
expected depths by the pupils, who develop 
a practical attitude to their work. Each has 
to think for herself and not just rely on 
mechanical calculations or on remembering 
tricks she may have learnt, The staff and 
the students keenly pursue any new interests 
aroused during the experiments. 


Three girls describing to the rest of their class their 
own solutions to a problem on inequality. They found. 
the solution using nail boards and elastic bands. 
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One loaf of bread a week 
was the “‘ration’’ of 9-year- 
old Michael Faraday in his 
Poor home in London in 
1800. His mother cut it into 
14 portions to give him two 
meals a day. Such was the 
early experience of the great 
British scientist who invented 
the electric dynamo. 


When 14, Michael was ap- 
prenticed to a bookbinder. 
He was fond of reading 
about chemistry and electri- 
city, and wanted to be a 
scientist himself. One day, 
there was to be a lecture on 
science in his town. He beg- 
ged his brother a shilling, for 
admission to attend it. 


For years Michael attended 
lectures, including by the 
great scientist, Sir Humphry 
Davy. Then, when he was 
20, he copied the nates out 
neatly, illustrated them, 
bound them beautifully im 
leather and boldly sent them 
to Sir Humphry, asking for a 
job in his laboratory, 


MICHAEL FARADAY 


Soon afterwards, to his thrill, 
a@ carriage drew up outside 
the Faradays’ drab house 
and a servant, handed a 
note, It was from Sir Hum- 
phry, saying that he needed 
an assistant and offering 
young Michael the post! 
Later, this proved to be the 
turning point in his life. 
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So, Faraday moved to Sir 
Humphry’s laboratory in the 
Royal Institution, centre of 
scientific research, on 25 sh 
a week. Starting with wash- 
ing bottles, he helped him 
with experiments. The next 
year he went with him to 
Europe to help him in chem- 
istry demonstrations. 
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Faraday was now an impor- 
tant man at the Royal Insti- 
tution, Among other things, 
he played a big part in the 
invention there of the famous 
Davy Safety Lamp, which 


miners could use, without 
danger of exploding under- 
ound gases. His lectures 


gr 
filled the public hall. 
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In 1821, he made the first 
ever electric motor—a wire 
with current from a battery 
revolved round a magnet. 
He danced with joy. His 
“motor” was just a model in 
a glass bowl, and it marked 
the beginning of the Age of 
Electricity. The same year— 
at 30 years—he got married. 


For more than 50 years he 
worked in his laboratory, on 
chemistry and on the myste- 
ries of electricity, He was not 
always successful; often at 
the end of a long experiment 
he would write in his note- 
book, “‘No result’, Gradu- 
ally, his fame spread wider 
and wider. 


He was often called as an 
expert scientific witness to 
the law courts. Industries of- 
fered him big sums and he 
could have become rich but 
he was dedicated to research. 
Occasionally, he would relax 
in the country, to come back 
refreshed to his beloved 
laboratory. 


Creator of The Electric Age 


In 1831, with a magnet and 
a coil of wire, he found how 
to generate strong and con- 
tinuous currents of electri- 
city. This led to the electric 
dynamo, which paved the 
way to the development of 
electric power as we know it 
today. It was Faraday’s 
greatest discovery. 
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Faraday did much other im- 


portant work too, which 
benefitted mankind. E.g¢g., his 
researches helped towards 
the discovery of X-rays, and 
for changing  light-house 
lamps all round the British 
coast from oil to electricity. 
He studied art and colours 
too. 
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When he retired, Faraday 
was still rather poor. Queen 
Victoria gave him a house to 
live in. There, his life’s work 
done, he loved to relax in his 
lovely garden. He died 100 
years ago—at 76 years, He 
received honours from 
learned societies all over the 
world, 
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IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH 


The stories and articles in your favourite magazine are all designed to provide use 
ful and enjoyable practice in reading English. But simce SUNSHINE reaches many homes 
and schools which are making special efforts to understand and master the World Lan 
guage, we give you, each month, this section in which we offer specialized practical help 


How To Write Good English—3 


THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 


E express our thought in words and 
WV sentences. The most common unit 
which we use, when we write down 
our thoughts, is the simple sentence. That is 
why we must first learn the correct way in 
which to form a simple sentence. If you can- 


not form a simple sentence correctly, you 


‘cannot write at all. 


What is a sentence? Fowler defines it as 
“A set of words complete in itself, having 
either expressed or understood in it a subject 
or a predicate and conveying a statement or 
question or command or explanation.” 

Thus, we see that there are four ways of 
expressing ourselves. (1). We can make a 
plain statement of fact. The elephant has a 
long trunk. (2). The same idea can be put 
in the form of a question. Does the elephant 
have a long trunk? (3). The exclamatory 
form can be used. Oh! What a long trunk 
the elephant has! (4). We can express an 
order or command. Tell the elephant to curl 
up his trunk, 

All four types of simple sentences, to be 
complete, must have two parts—a subject and 
a predicate. The subject (generally but not 
always) comes first, and the predicate follows. 


SuBjEecT 
Noun ENLARGEMENT VERB 
fox a, large, red jumped over 


Subject— The elephant; Predicate—has a 
long trunk. 


The Susject is usually a noun or a group 
of words that do the work of a noun. If we 
want to describe the naming word in the 
subject in greater detail, we can use adjectives 
to qualify them. 


The PREDICATE must contain a verb which 
is in some definite way related to the subject. 
Where it is necessary to describe in greater 
detail the action of the verb, we use adverbs 
or adverbial phrases to modify the verb. 


An important exercise in Grammar is the 
analysing of sentences, This merely means 
breaking them up into parts. To do this, we 
must first find the verb. Then by asking the 
questions ‘who’ or ‘what’ before the verb, we 
find the subject. If we ask ‘whom’ or what, 
we find the object if the verb is ‘transitive’. 
As you know intransitive verbs have no 
object. Both the subject and the verb can have 
words that help describe them better. These 
are called ‘enlargement’. 


The sentence thus has a definite pattern. 
See how we analyse : “A large red fox jumped 
over the small white dog.” 


PREDICATE 
OsjEcT ENLARGEMENT OF THE OBJECT 
dog the small, white 


Space sponsored by BROOKE BOND, Blenders of fine Tea & Coffee 
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OrpverR Or Worps 


The normal order of the words in a simple 
sentence is subject, verb, object. Sometimes no 
other order is possible. E. g. “The boy killed 
the bird”. We cannot say “The bird killed 
the boy”, for this is not true. “The boy the 
bird killed” is not wrong but it is twisted and 
doubtful so that we wonder who was killed, 
the bird or the boy! 

Whenever possible, we must make use of 
the various forms of the simple sentence. This 
will help to make writing interesting and not 
dull and tiresome. 


Readers are invited to send similar lists of 
words and useful word games—Ed. 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


A. Say what kind of sentence each of the 
following is (statement, question, order, 
exclamation) : 


1. Did your brother break his leg? 

2. Don’t open the window till the rain 
stops. 

3. Birds of a feather flock together. 

4. Oh, what a torment he was put 
through! 

5. Get out of bed at once. 


B. Name the subject, predicate and object 
(wherever there is one) in the following: 


. Stone walls do not a prison make. 
. No man can serve two masters. 

. I have broken my pencil point. 

. He beat the old horse. 

. Into the street the Piper stepped. 

. A burnt child dreads the fire. 


C. Correct the order of words in the following 
sentences: 


Dore ON 


1. A gentleman has a dog to sell who 
wishes to go abroad. 

2. He blew out his brains after bidding 
his wife goodbye with a gun. 

3. Wanted armchair for an old gentleman 
with sliding back and oak legs. 
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TEST YOUR WORD POWER 


This is a test of your vocabulary. Write 
down your own definition of the various 
words given below. Then select from the 
suggested definition given, the word or 
phrase you believe is nearest in meaning 
to the keyword. 

1. adage (ad-ij)—A. sum total. B. a wise 
old man. C, a proverb handed down from 
the past. D. weight. 

2. complicity (kom-plis-i-ti)—A. partici- 
pation in guilt, B, calmness C, a state of 
well being. D. clearness. 

3. duplicity (deu-plis-i-ti)——A. innocence 
B. cleverness C. double dealing D. repeti- 
tion, 

4. Homogenous (ho-mo-jee-ni-us)—A. 
friendly. B, the same kind throughout C. 
oily. D. mixed up. 

5. heterogeneous (het-ur-o-jee-ni-us) — 
A. confused. B. queer. C, careless D. differ- 
ent in kind and quality. 

6. accede (ak-seed)—A. to be success- 
ful. B. to come ahead of something else. 
C. to give consent to, D. to support. 

7. recede (ree-seed)—A. to move back 
or away; to retreat. B. to object to. C. to 
take something that is offered. D. to talk 
persuasively. (Answers on p. 34) 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE QUIZ 


I. Who or what are the following and why 
were they in the news recently? 
1. Naxalbari 2. Levi Eshekol 3. Liu Shao 
Chi 4, Kubbeh Palace. 

II. What and where are the following? 

1, Jantar Mantar 2. Black Pagoda 3. 
Gateway of Victory 4. Marble Rock 

III. 1. What is the scientific difference be- 
tween hard coal and soft coal? 

2. What is Heavy Water? What is it 
used for? 

IV. 1. What is Negus? 

2. What is the Gold Standard? 
3. What is Absolute Zero? 

V. 1. Who is the Manager of the Indian 
Schools Cricket team now touring 
England? 

2. Name the player who won the triple 
crown at the Wimbledon this year. 


(Answers on p. 19) 
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NCE upon a time there lived a 
princess called Psyche. She 
was so beautiful that even 

Venus, the goddess of beauty, became 
jealous of her. In her jealousy, Venus 
sent her son, Cupid, the mischievous 
god of Love, to shoot her rival with 
one of his arrows. She also sent a mys- 
terious message to Psyche’s father that 
his daughter had to be thrown over 
the top of the cliff near the palace, as 
she had angered the gods. 

However, when Cupid saw the 
beautiful girl, he fell in love with her 
and decided to marry her. The next 
day, when Psyche had been pushed 
over the cliff, he caused a gentle breeze 
to carry her into a valley where a beau- 
tiful palace stood. At night Psyche 
took shelter in the palace. There was 
no one inside, but the table was set. At 
last, being very hungry, she ate and 
then fell asleep. 

Late at night Cupid came to the 
18 


A Greek Legend 
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palace, and told Psyche that he had 
chosen her for his wife. He explained 
that since he was a god, she could 
never look at him, and so he would 
come only in the dark. Psyche lived 
happily in the palace, until, one day 
she felt lonely for the company of her 
two older sisters. So she asked her hus- 
band if she could invite them to the 
palace. He agreed. Of course, she tho- 
roughly enjoyed meeting them, but all 
did not end well, for she told them 
that she had never seen her husband. 
When they heard this, the sisters, who 
were jealous of the good fortune of 
the younger sister, frightened her by 
warning her that her husband might 

a monster. 

That very night, forgetting her 
promise, Psyche lit a lamp and looked 
upon the face of her sleeping husband. 
So struck was she by Cupid's beauty 
that her hand shook, and a drop of 
hot oil fell on his cheek. Cupid awoke 
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crying, “Did I not warn you of this 
danger? Now I have to leave you.” 
And spreading his golden wings, he 
flew off. 

All that mght Psyche wept and 
lamented. In the morning she rose and 
started searching for her husband. She 
wandered in vain over the cities of 
the world, until one day she reached 
the court of Venus herself. The cruel 
goddess laughed at her tired face and 
torn clothes and said, “I shall deliver 
you to my servants Sorrows and Sad- 
ness and let them torment you.”’ Poor 
Psyche was set some impossible tasks, 
but each time she was helped wonder- 
fully—once by ants, another time by a 
green reed in the river, and the third 
time by Jupiter, the king of the gods 
himself! 

Meanwhile, Cupid, who really 
leved his wife, decided to save her 
from the clutches of his mother. He 
asked Jupiter to help him. Jupiter ar- 
ranged a huge banquet to celebrate the 


HAVE YOU ORDERED 
YOUR COPY? 
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wedding of Cupid and Psyche, and 
invited all the gods to it. So Venus, 
who could not offend Jupiter, had to 
give in, and Cupid and Psyche lived 


happily ever after. xd 


ANSWERS TO G. K. QUIZ 


I. 1. A town in northern West Bengal, 
bordering Nepal; its people, encouraged by 
Communist trouble-makers (including 
China), rose against the local Government, 
Naxalbari is India’s only link with Assam, 
Nagaland, Manipur and Tripura. 2. The 
Prime Minister of Israel. He took a promi- 
nent part in the recent Arab-Israel war and 
the debate on it in the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 3. China’s Head of 
State, (President) disgraced by Chairman Mao 
Tse Tung, for alleged leaning towards the 
West. 4. A royal palace in Cairo. Five Arab 
Heads of State, Presidents of Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria, Sudan and Algeria met there to dis- 
cuss the defeat of the Arabs in the recent 
war with Israel, 

I]. 1. An observatory, planned and con- 
structed in 1724, in Jaipur. 2. Famous 
pagoda dedicated to the Sun God in Kona- 
rak Temple, near Puri. 3. The highest gate- 
way in India, 176 feet high, erected by Akbar 
in Fatehpur Sikhri. 4. Famous white marble 
rocks 13 miles from Jabalpur. 

Ill. 1. Hard Coal or Anthracite has a lower 
carbon content whereas Soft Coal or Bitu- 
minous has a higher carbon content and 
is obtained from burnt hard coal. 2. Deu- 
terium Oxide (D.0)used in the manufacture 
of Atomic Energy. 

IV. 1. Title of the Emperor of Abysinnia. 
2. A monetary system whereby Bank notes 
are convertible into gold at a fixed rate at 
any time and to any extent. 3. The lowest 
possible temperature:-273°, It is the start- 
ing point in Absolute Temperature scale. 

V. 1. Lt, Col. Hemu Adhikari, the former 
Indian Test Cricketer. 2. Mrs. Billie Jean 
King of California. 
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HOW WE ARE GOVERNED—5: 


by Maithily Jagannathan 


APPLYING THE LAWS 


Supreme Court at the Centre, with the 

Chief Justice of India and eleven other 
Judges. It is the Court which settles disputes 
directly between the Centre and the States 
and the disputes among the States. It also 
hears appeals against judgements passed by 
the State High Courts, and has the last word 
on civil and criminal matters. It may be asked 
to advise the President on legal matters. 
and can declare illegal any laws by the Legis. 
lature which go against the Constitution, The 
Supreme Court is, therefore, sometimes called 
the “guardian” or watch-dog of the rights of 
the people. Any citizen can appeal directly 
to the Supreme Court if any of his funda. 
mental rights is taken away. 

Similarly, each State has a High Court with 
a Chief Justice and other Judges. The High 
Court supervises the district and local courts 
of the State. It hears appeals from the other 
Courts and judges disputes between the citi- 
zens and the Government. 

Along with Parliament and State Assemblies 
and the Courts, the Constitution provides for 
Administrative Services: the I.A.S., the I.P.S., 
State Service, and for Public Service Com- 
missions. It upholds that elections must be 
hud every five years and has special provisions 
for Scheduled Castes and Tribes, 


T's highest Court of the country is the 


EMERGENCY PROVISIONS 


When very serious danger threatens the 
country, and if Parliament is not in session, 
the President can issue a Proclamation of 
Emergency. When this happens, the Central 
Government is allowed to make rules and laws 
for all the States on all matters and so have 
complete control over them. The Centre is 
bound to protect the States and keep them 
free from both external and internal distur. 
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bances, Thus, during a war, the government 
has to concentrate on the defence of the 
country. If any state Government breaks down 
and cannot carry on for lack of money or for 
any other reason, the President can order the 
Centre to assume the functions of that State 
Government. The Union Parliament can 
make laws for that State. In:an emergency, 
even fundamental rights may be suspended. 

All officer-bearers of the Government swear 
to “protect, preserve and defend the Constitu- 
tion.” Judgements of the Supreme Court may 
make clear certain points in the Constitution, 
but the Constitution cannot be changed ex- 
cept by an amendment. An amendment of 
the Constitution has to be passed by a two- 
thirds majority of both the Houses of Parlia. 
ment, and agreed to by the Legislature of at 
least half the States. 

In spite of all differences of language, race 
and religion, we must remember that “there 
is only one citizenship and one nationality for 
all the people in this country, one Constitution 
that declares our aims, and is the source of 
all our laws.” 

(Concluded ) 
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ATTENTION 
Readers in Assam Hill Areas 


SUNSHINE readers in other parts of India— 
too far away to come and see for themselves 
—want to know what it is like where you 
live. The trees and animals, the rivers and 
mountains and valleys—the stories and cus- 
toms, Please send us your contributions— 
describe a day in your life, or a festival, 
or how your town looks in the morning, 
or anything which you think your age equals 
should know! Send to: Editor, SUNSHINE, 


Poona |. 
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UPPER VOLTA 


The former French colony of Upper Volta 
is bordered on the South by Dahomey, Togo, 
the Gold Coast and the Ivory Coast, on the 
west and north by French Sudan; and on the 
east by Niger. Here antelope race across wild 
bush country, cattle graze on park-like savan- 
nas, and people live in clusters of straw-roofed 
huts. Clay granaries are set amid millet fields. 
Spring brings the dread ‘harmattan’, a fiercely 
hot and dry wind that sweeps from Sahara. 
But summer rains swell trickling rivers into 
chains of lakes. 

Independent since 1960, Upper Volta 
sprang from the Mossi Empire, which flouri- 
shed in the middle ages and lasted till 1896 
when France took over the territory. The 
Mossi people today make up nearly half of 
the nation’s population. Dams now aid irriga- 
tion and improve fishing. Transportation is 
excellent—paved highways, airfields and a 
railroad from Ouagadougou (the capital) to 
Abidjan in the Ivory Coast. 


TOGO 


A thin slab of a nation between Ghana and 
Dahomey in West Africa, Togo reaches 330 
miles inland but has a shore-line of only 40 
miles. From a coastal plain, where walled 
compounds shape villages, the land rises to 
a northern plateau which is dotted by huts 
made of sun-dried bricks and conical thatched 
roofs. Three railroads lead from the copra, 
cotton and cacao producing regions to the 
docks at the port of Lome. 20% of the nation’s 
money is spent on education. Formerly a 
German colony, Togo, became independent in 
1960. 
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Newly awakening Africa is so much in the 
news these days. Bring a map and come 
with us on a visit to some of the less well- 
known countries of Africa. 


CHAD 


Right in the middle of Africa, on the border 
between the Sahara desert and Sudan grass- 
land, is Chad. Ages and ages ago, this land 
lay at the bottom of a huge fresh-water sea. 
Today what is left of this sea is Lake Chad. 
Although the lake is fed by the Chari river 
and has no known outlet, it still dries up at 
the rate of as much as 10 inches a month 
because of evaporation. Its depth averages 
only three or four feet. 

Elephants, lions, leopards and buffalos roam 
Chad’s southern grasslands, but there is na 
life in the northern desert except for the palm 
groves at the oases. Chad has no railroads and 
its midpoint lies 1,000 miles from the sea. It 
has one of Africa’s best-equipped airports at 
Fort Lamy. 

NIGER 

Almost impossible to reach except by air, 
most of land-locked Niger lies in the Sahara, 
where it is so hot that rain may evaporate 
even before it reaches the ground! There 
nomad tribes roam on a never ending quest 
for water. In this treeless region, men built a 
town, Fatchi, entirely out of salt blocks. Only 
along the southern border, from the Niger 
river to Lake Chad, is there enough water for 
permanent settlement. Here most of the 
nation’s people dwell in villages surrounded 
by fields of millet and peanuts. Niger, a former 
French possession, became independent in 
1960. Geologists have found rich iron ore 
deposits and believe oi! and gas and lakes of 
water lie under the land. 


We wish to thank all those who have 
graciously written to us expressing 
their deep sorrow at the great loss we 
have suffered recently in the death of 
our Founder-Editor. 

—Sunshine Staff 
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A RECIPE 
CINNAMON TOAST 
Needed: 

Slices of bread, butter, 2 tablespoons of 
sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon powder. 
Method: 

Put sugar and cinnamon powder in a bottle 
with a lid and shake thoroughly. Toast the 
bread. Quickly butter each slice and sprinkle 
the sugar-cinnamon mixture on it while it 
is still hot. A delicious snack. 


TWO-WAY 
TEASER 
Fill this square so 
that it reads the 
same across and 
down. 
1. walk lamely 2. 
thought 3. dissolve 
4. way 
(Answers on p. 34) 


A Word Game 
TRICKY TWINS! 


The words below have two meanings, but 
they are spelt in the same way. Can you 
guess them? 

1. This word means the highest point, also 
a toy that spins. 

2. This word means the sweet fruit of a 
palm tree, also the time when something 
happened. 

3. This word means a common metal, also 
a tool for pressing clothes. 

4. This word means the stem of a tree, also 
a box for holding clothes when travelling. 

5. This word means easy to carry, also some- 
thing which helps us to see by night. 

6. This word means similar, also to be 
pleased with. 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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CLUES ACROSS: |. in a state of rest 4. 
filled with great respect 8. a play on words 
9. breathes in 10. this flower is a standard 
of whiteness 11. tested 14. haughty 16. 
grass-eating animal (jumbled) 20, numbers 

1. purpose 22. actions 23, your teacher 
will be glad to help you, so don't be afraid 
too— 


CLUES DOWN: 1. a very small wave on 
the surface of water 2. a team of experts 
3. whirl round 5. Oscar the playwright 6. 
a writing table 7. brief 12. hasten 13. the 
first mentioned 15. correct 17. instruct 18. 
fancy fete (jumbled) 19. Egyptian goddess 
or the river Thames at Oxford. 


STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS 
Friends of SUNSHINE in U. S. A. 


have sent us commemorative stamps 
for distribution to real collectors. 
ULES 


Send us a SELF-ADDRESSED, 
STAMPED COVER. 
Tell us briefly about your collec- 


tion. 

Mention your G, No. given next to 
your name or enclose a note from 
your teacher certifying that you 
are a subscriber. 
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me 


EELA has a wonderful personality.” 
Nalini’s voice was admiring and 
a little envious. If you asked Nalini 
to explain the compliment she might say 
“Well, things are always livelier and more 
fun when Leela’s around. Everyone likes her.” 

On the other hand no one praises Gita’s 
personality—She seems to enjoy finding fault 
and acting bored or ‘superior’. 

Good personalities and poor ones are easy 
to recognize. But it is more difficult to ex- 
plain one person is such a welcome com. 
panion and another is as depressing as the 
proverbial wet-blanket. 

To understand what personality means try 
to think of it as if it were separate from 
other qualities. For example, it is different 
from character. Although a good character 
may be the basis of a good personality, there 
are people with high principles whose person- 
alities are over-bearing or self-centred. And 
there are others with weak characters who 
are so friendly and gay that everyone likes 
them. 

Personality is a combination of outer and 
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SHAPE YOUR 
PERSONALITY 


inner qualities that determine the impression 
a person makes on others. People with the 
most pleasing personalities have certain things 
in common. 
DO YOU: 
Make friends easily because you really like 
people and enjoy meeting them? 
Enjoy being alive and show it by being good- 
natured? 
See the happy side of life without blinding 
yourself to unpleasant facts? 
ARE YOU: 
Mentally awake, curious about the world 
and eager to learn new things? 
A good listener and also a good talker? 
Tactful and careful to avoid saying any- 
thing that will hurt or embarrass any 
one? 
Have you natural good manners and a 
pleasing appearance? 

If your answer is ‘yes’ in each case, you 
score 100 per cent for personality. If you 
have all the opposite qualities, watch out. You 
will have to work very hard to pass the per- 


sonality test! BB 


What’s Your Problem? 


Q. My younger sister has taken to fighting 
with me in the privacy of our bedroom, and 
then, like a Saint, carrying tales to my mother! 
How can I convince my mother that I don’t 
pick quarrels with her? 


A. Do make sure that you don’t actually 
pick quarrels with her or respond to her pro- 
vocation cither. Discuss the matter with your 
mother—when you have cooled off sufficiently. 
Bear in mind that your sister is actually, in her 
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In response to requests from readers we 

are pleased to start this new helpful feature. 

us your problems. If they are general, 

and likely to interest others, they will be 

ey at here. Don’t fail to quote your 
. R. No. 


heart of hearts, envying you. Try to make her 
feel that she is important to you, too. Encour. 
age her to develop her own strong points— 
they might be in sewing or music or decora- 
tion or studies. 
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AMES V of Scotland had a custom of 
going about the country disguised as a 
private person, in order that he might 

hear complaints, which might not otherwise 
reach his ears. This is also said to have been 
a custom of James IV, his father, and several 
adventures are related of what befell them 
on such occasions. Here is one of these stories. 

When James V travelled in disguise, he 
used a name which was known only to some 
of his chief noblemen and attendants. He was 
called the Goodman (which means the 
tenant) of Ballengiech. Ballengiech is a steep 
pass which leads down behind the castle of 
Stirling. 

On one such occasion, King James, being 


Sir Walter Scott, born in Edinburgh in 1771, 
was one of the greatest British novelists and 
a distinguished poet. In spite of poor health, 
he studied and became a barrister. His 
poems, “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’’, 
“Marmion”, “Lady of the Lake’, brought 
him fame, His Waverley Novels (which 
include “Ivanhoe”, “Rob Roy”, “Quentin 
Durward”, ‘Kenilworth’, ‘“The Talisman’’) 
were published anon vinously and became 
an instant success. Scott, then, became 
wealthy, bought a country estate. But his 
publisher failed and he was plunged deep 
into debt. At 55 he wrote novel after 
novel with feverish speed, and within 5 
years paid off most of the money. Before 
he died in 1832 he cleared all the debts 
and bought back his property. He was made 
a baronet in 1820 
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alone and in disguise, got into a quarrel with 
some gypsies, and was assaulted by four or 
five of them, This chanced to be very near the 
bridge of Cramond; so the king got on the 
bridge which, as it was high and narrow, 
enabled him to defend himself with his sword 
against the number of persons by whom he 
was attacked. 


There was a poor man threshing corn in 
a barn near by, who came out on hearing the 
noise of the scuffle, and seeing one man de- 
fending himself against such numbers, gal. 
lantly took the king’s part with his flail*, to 
such good purpose that the gypsies were 
obliged to flee. The man then took the king 
into the barn, brought him a towel and water 
to wash the blood from his face and hands, 
and finally walked with him a little way to- 
wards Edinburgh, in case he should be again 
attacked. 


On the way the king asked his companion 
what and who he was. The labourer answered 
that his name was John Howieson and that 
he was a servant on the farm of Braehead, 
near Cramond, which belonged to the King 
of Scotland. James then asked the poor man 
if there was any wish in the world which he 
would particularly desire. He replied that he 
should think himself the happiest man in 
Scotland were he but proprietor of the farm 
on which he worked as a labourer. 

He then asked the king, in turn, who he 


Flail—an instrument used for threshing wheat. 
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was; and James replied, as usual, that he was 
the Goodman of Ballengiech, a poor man 
who had a small appointment about the 
palace; but he added, that if John Howieson 
would come to see him on the next Sunday, 
he would endeavour to repay his manful as- 
sistance and, at least, give him the pleasure 
of seeing the royal apartments. 


John put on his best clothes, as you may 
suppose, and appearing at a postern (back) 
gate of the palace, inquired for the Goodman 
of Ballengiech. The king had given orders 
that he should be admitted; and John found 
his friend, the Goodman, in the same disguise 
which he had formerly worn. The king, still 
preserving the character of an inferior officer 
of the household, conducted John Howieson 
from one apartment of the palace to another, 
and was amused with his wonder and his 
remarks, 

At length, James asked his visitor if he 
should like to see the King; to which John 
replied, nothing would delight him so much, 
if he could do so without giving offence. The 
Goodman of Ballengiech, of course, undertook 
that the king would not be angry. 


“But,” said John, “how am I to know his 
Grace from the nobles who will be all about 
him?”’—“‘Easily,” replied his companion; “all 
the others’ heads will be uncovered—the king 
alone will wear his hat or bonnet.” 

So speaking, King James introduced the 
countryman into a great hall, which was filled 
by the nobility and officers of the crown. John 
was a little frightened, and drew close to his 
attendant; but was still unable to distinguish 
the king. 

“T told you that you should know him by 
his wearing his hat,” said the conductor. 
“Then,” said John, after he had again looked 
round the room, “it must be either you or I, 
for all but us two are bare-headed.” 

The king laughed at John’s fancy; and, that 
the good yeoman might have occasion for 
mirth also, he made him a present of the farm 
of Braehead, which he had wished so much 
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Continued from p, 11 
WHAT MEXICANS HAVE TO SAY 


Mexicans themselves are keen on the Olym. 
pics being staged in their country and om 
making a spectacular success of it. They con- 
sider all this fuss about the venue as undue 
exaggeration. A doctor member of the 
Mexican Olympic Committee said that the 
fears about the altitude are ‘‘completely false’’. 
“We have found that the respiratory, circula- 
tory and neuro-muscular functions are com- 
pletely normal after the first 48 hours ia 
Mexico City,” he declared. 

Other officials of the Mexican Olympis 
Committee point out that in the Central 
American Games between the years 1950 and 
1959, more records were broken at Mexico 
City in 1954 than at all the other venues at 
Icwer altitudes put together! Olympic and 
world records were also broken in the Pan- 
American Championships held in Mexico 
City in 1955, Youth from sea-level cities broke 
as many as 72 Central American records at 
Mexico City in the American and Carribean 
championships, 1953, “The altitude has never 
been the cause of cardio-vascular or respiratory 
disturbances in any athlete,” other Mexican 
officials assert. 

In horse racing, it is said the best records 
are set at Mexico, The Mexicans feel that the 
same holds true for homo sapiens* too! 
*homo sapiens: human beings considered as a biolo- 

gical species. 

Se 

hurting the men. Then, Good fell and we 
thought it was all over. But Khiva, the brave 
lad, had seen his master fall and he flung his 
assegai (spear) at the elephant. With a scream 
of pain the huge animal seized poor Khiva, 
hurled him to the earth and trampled him. 
We rushed up in horror and fired. This time 
the elephant fell. 

We were all struck dumb by the tragedy. 
Even I, old hand that I am, felt a lump in 
my throat. Presently Umbopa said, “Ah, well, 
he is dead. But he died like a man.” 

(To be Continued) 
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New Food For Alaskans 


The latest in eatables is the discovery of 
giant-sized crabs, many well over six feet. 
Crab-fishing has now become a prosperous 
industry in Alaska, the northern-most state of 
the U.S.A. These monsters have the peculiar 
habit of grouping themselves in the form of 
gigantic pyramids rising out of low-tide waters 
in the Bering Sea fishing grounds. It took 
several years for people to appreciate their 
flavour; but recently, the demand for them 
has been increasing. 


Commonwealth Fashion Parade 
In Aid of Crippled Children 


Modern Indian fashions as well as tradi. 
tional ceremonial costumes will be shown 
in December at a London fashion parade 
featuring Commonwealth styles. 

The fashion show is being staged in aid 
of a fund for research into crippling diseases. 
Commonwealth children will benefit through 
a programme to prevent polio. 


High Adventure 


It’s high adventure with Everest hero 
Sherpa Tensing for fifteen Sydney school-boys 
this December! They will join a group of 
young Indians from the Himalayan Moun- 
taineering Institute to trek the Himalayan 
mountain sides. 


Children’s Friendship Scheme 


Britain’s Community Service has introduced 
a scheme that helps to build greater friend- 
ship between British children and Indian and 
Pakistani children settled in England, The 
project arranges for Asian youngsters to spend 
a week-end or day with an English family, 
and vice versa. Recently two English boys 


from Chester spent a day in London with 
two 12-year-old Indian boys who acted as 
guides, on a sight-seeing jaunt around London. 
The English boys were taken to an Indian film 
and learnt to play some Indian games too. 


Under-Water Breathing 


Incredible as it sounds, air breathing 
animals can breathe under water. At least 
that’s what scientists in Holland have found. 
They knew that drowning has two main 
causes—lack of oxygen and the damaging 
effect of fresh water on the tissues of the lungs, 
So they increased the oxygen content of the 
water in a tank and also added some salt. 
Then they put mice into the water and later 
on a dog. And these animals could breathe 
quite easily in the water. 


GEOGRAPHY LESSON IN THE AIR 


London school girls were recently taken 
up in a twin-engine helicopter, by a British 
Airways, for a geography lesson—in the air! 
Eleven helicopter flights, each with 22 chil. 
dren and three teachers aboard, were arranged 
to take them on ten-minute, low-altitude 
educational flights. The children also contri. 
buted from their pocket money for this “ex. 
cursion” in the air. 

Snushine 


HE §S.S.C. is the first public examination 
in the life of a student and it is also the 
foundation for his later education. Hence it 
is but necessary that this foundation be 
strong. | was lucky to be admitted to a good 
schoo] twelve years ago and the school was 
the basis for whatever success | achieved. | 
am glad that I was able to contribute my 
mite, a drop in the ocean, to the school by 
doing well and repay a small part of all that 
I got from it. 


Now, as regards my success: | knew very 
well that Success cannot be achieved by 
sitting in an easy chair, that I had to work 
for it. And that, I feel, is just what I did. | 
must first thank all members of my family 
for providing me with all the facilities re- 


sia they also guided me on the proper 
ines, 


I attended school regularly, never missing 
even a single day and regularly revised the 
portion done in school. At the end of the 
week I revised the portion covered during 
the week. This enabled me to get familiar 
with the text books. I took care not to get 
my difficulties accumulated at any time. | 
never studied late at night but followed the 
maxim—"Early to bed and early to rise 
makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise”. 
My hours of study were confined to about 
two hours in the evening on my return from 
school and a couple of hours in the morning, 

We had compulsory games in school right 
till the Ist of March 1967, and on no ac- 
count did I miss these, though I got very 
little time to study on week-days. On holi- 
days, however, I made full use of my time 
and solved about 150 papers in all subjects 
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Your How-To-Study Guide 


SUNSHINE Contacted some of the outstanding performers in 
the last S.S.C. Examination with a view to let other ambitious 
students, among our readers, know their methods of study, 
“secret of success’ and any other special points of interest. 
Last month, we gave you profiles of two of them, This month, 
read the success story— and useful points of advice—of Leena 
Dravid of St. Helena’s High School, Poona, who stood second 
in Maharastra in the last $.S.C. Examination. 


SECRET OF SUCCESS 


from different schools in Poona and Bom- 
bay, and also from the S.S.C. Board, I also 
solved Test Papers from text books. I wrote 
these answer papers very strictly according 
to the S.S.C. Examination Rules and Regu- 
lations and sent some of these to different 
teachers from Poona and Bombay to be cor- 
rected. This helped me to know my mistakes, 
which I tried to mend. 


My English, French and Mathematics 
teachers gave me valuable help. A very good 
Hindi teacher, a friend of my grand-father's, 
helped me during the last two months for 
an hour every Sunday and this enabled me 
to secure good marks in that subject. | am 
much indebted to him. In Arithmetic I got 
guidance from my grand-father and was able 
to secure the highest marks in the State. 


My aim was to come out at least among 
the first 10 in the State. My English teacher 
always told me, “If you want to hit the tree- 
top, aim at the Stars.” | always kept this in 
mind and worked a lot to be above average. 
I read books of all kinds to ‘widen my hori- 
zon’ and to present answers packed with 
information. | must say that | concentrated 
equally on all subjects so as to attain a high 
percentage in all of them and this | had 
done even in the lower classes so that | re- 
ceived many prizes in various subjects. 


To add to the hard work I put in, God's 
blessings were showered on me every day 
during the Examination and the spiritual help 
I got, has the largest share in my success. 

Now I stand on the threshhold of a new 
life—College. I have joined the pre-medical 
course, as my ambition is to be a doctor. 
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Young Writers’ Section 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 
Contributions should not exceed 500 words. Your teacher should certify that it is 


your own work; if not entirely your own work, please say (for our information 


only) where you got your idea from. 
Mention your Name, Age and School. 


Drawings must be in BLACK ink. Photographs (independent, or illustrating your 


article) should be very clear, on glossy paper. 

Outstanding work will be considered for a prize. 

No replies can be sent, nor contributions returned, unless sufficient postage is en- 
contributions 


closed. Unclaimed 


will be destroyed after 3 months. 


Send to: BY YOU, Sumshine, Poona-1, Maharashtra State. 


A wav 


(July Contest) 


n ideal teacher is as much of an im- 
possiblity as a perfect human being. 
In spite of knowing this, I still have in 

my mind an image of an ideal teacher. 


I think teachers are the most important 
people in the country. We, the citizens of to- 
morrow are with them for seven hours of each 
day for almost twelve years of school. They 
are therefore not only responsible for our 
education but also for many of the ideas and 
values that we carry with us through life. 
Though our home influence counts for a great 
deal, it is a teacher who can make or mar any 
of us. One ill timed laugh or one thoughtless 
remark can be a deciding factor in our lives. 


A teacher must be good at her job. Her ex. 
planations should be such that doubts are 
cleared rather than created. She should also 
invite free discussion and exchange of ideas. 
She must hold our attention by making her 
lesson topical and interesting. For instance a 
lesson in History, Geography or any subject 
for that matter can always be brought closer 
to us by relating it to something within our 
own knowledge and experience. She should 
resist the urge to pillory any one girl in the 
class in order to make the lesson lively for 
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The Ideal Teacher 


—Selena Heredia (16), 
Convent of Jesus and Mary, Bombay 


the rest of us; for, we laugh at the moment 
but deep down in our hearts we are aware and 
we feel guilty of the unkindness thus com- 
mitted, Encouragement must be given to my 
weaker class-mastes but not at the cost of 
completely ignoring the brighter ones. 

A teacher should be strict in class. She 
should control our behaviour with a strong but 
firm hand. Her punishments must be imposed 
when necessary and designed to correct the 
fault rather than act as a mere deterrent, They 
should never entail the correction of one bad 
habit by instilling another. 


September 5 is observed as the All-India 
Teachers’ Day. 


A teacher must realise that the only way 
to know a student is after class hours and, 
therefore, she should be easily approachable. 
Our mothers may not understand school 
politics. Consequently when one of us 
gets into “hot water” the only person we can 
go to is the teacher. She must be ready to 
console, advise and encourage. Even domestic 
problems sometimes require an outsider’s 
objective views. If the teacher knows our 
background, she is fully qualified to give her 


Sunshine 


@pinion. Though an intimate knowledge of 
all forty of us may not be possible, she should 
at least make an attempt to befriend my more 
sensitive classmates by studying their special 
wants. One thing a teacher should never do is 
to use those of us who confide in her to obtain 
information about the others, 

A teacher, young or old must be lively 
at heart. Dealing with youths like us she must 
be able to think of us, with, but never like 
us. It is only in this way that she can be un- 


PRIZE 
WUINER 
(HOLIDAY CONTEST) 


t all happened so quickly and suddenly, 
that no one knows and will ever know how 
it actually took place. All I know is that 

for those few moments, I was struggling help- 
lessly in Death’s grasp. But, I am very sure 
that throughout my life, the thought of this 
dreadful event will constantly haunt my 
memory. 

On the fourteenth of May, we went in 
a large group on a picnic to Aksa, a beach 
not far from Madh Island. The water was 
so inviting that we changed into our bathing 


THE BOATMAN 


—drawn by Tulsi Bhakodia, 
R. P. Vidyalaya, Panchavati (Nasik) 
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derstanding and sympathetic. 

Last and most important, a teacher must 
always remember that she ranks with our 
parents in moulding us, the next generation 
and with her even more than with our parents 
lies the formulation of our ideals and outlook. 
It is her work to shape us into responsible, 
honest and courageous Indians, by instilling 
a deep love of country in us and inspiring us 
with ambitions worthy of any child of Mother 
India. 


The Most Unforgettable Event 


by Christine Lobo, Bombay 


suits and ran into the cool, stimulating water. 
The owner of the bungalow in which we 
were staying had advised us to bathe only 
directly before his place, as it was known to 
be dangerous further on. At that time, we 
hardly realized the full meaning of his 
warning. 

Before long, we started playing a ball game 
which put us into a jolly mood and led us 
to play a rowdier game called ‘War’. We 
formed two teams and each team tried to 
make the other helpless by splashing water 
on its members, So engrossed were we in 
this game, that we did not realize that we 
were gradually drifting towards danger. 


Then, as silently and stealthily as a wild 
beast advances on its prey, a sudden, strong 
current seized us and carried us away in its 
powerful grip. I now found myself being 
dragged through a place so deep that there 
was nothing but water around me, water 
above me, water behind me and water on 
the sides. I can never properly describe my 
state of mind at that moment. For one wild 
second I thought I was dying... . was I 
now to face my Maker? . . . In the middle 
of this confusion of thoughts, with a supreme 
effort, I managed to bring myself to the 
surface and shout loudly and frantically for 
help, Luckily my uncle who was near, heard 
me, Though he, too, was in the grip of the 
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current, he could swim and was able to 
keep me above water. However, the current 
was too strong for him alone to carry me to 
safety, We both yelled and fortunately we 
were heard. So strong was the current, that 
it required four able-bodied men to pull us 
ashore. 

An even more incredible fact was that not 
only me but eighteen others, most of whom 
did not know to swim, were in the same 
danger as I. Some of these experienced even 
greater difficulty before being saved from the 
cruel sea. One girl says that she was sub- 
merged thrice before help arrived, another 
became unconscious and only recovered in 


A Glorious Sunset 


tain, the slight evening breeze scattered 

the feathery clouds hither and thither 
like pieces of cotton wool, Far away, the 
snow-covered peak glistened in the light of 
the setting sun. The crystal-clear snow re- 
flected the panorama as clearly as if it were 
a mirror, set there by the skilful hands of 
Nature. 

Indeed, the whole sky seemed to be on 
fire. The sun resembled a large fiery ball 
scattering blood-red streaks all over the sky. 
Each cloud had a lining of gold that faded 
slowly as it moved away from the crimson 
horizon. Far away, a purply mist provided a 
mantle for the snow-laden pines which had 
also acquired the flame-red colour from the 
sun. 

I watched the magical hues in awe and 
quite forgot that I lived in a world also of 
hatred and jealousy, Slowly, the sun dropped 
lower and lower as the restless minutes of 
the day slipped by. Finally, with a last peep 
and a show of beauty, it closed its eyes on 
the day. But like a lingering perfume it left 
behind a trail of beauty for us to admire. 

I watched through the window as the 
flame-red streaks touched the mountaintops 
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\ s our car wound its way up the moun. 


the hospital where she was rushed. We owe 
our rescue to a group of foreign visitors who, 
unmindful of the danger they were putting 
themselves in, swam in bravely and saved 
us all. 

Only the infinite protection and mercy of 
God prevented each and every one of us from 
being drowned, despite our being so many in 
number and scattered all over the place. 
Many others, even experienced swimmers, 
have been known to perish in those waters. 
The lasting impression which was created on 
my mind, the sands of time will never wipe 
away. 


SEE CONTESTS ON Pp. 20 and 32 


and conjured up a multi-coloured rainbow 
that played hide and seek among the snowy 
peaks. Now and then, as the car turned a 
corner, the brilliant colours were hidden from 
my eyes. But whenever they reappeared, I 
found new and still more beautiful shades to 
admire. 

Soon the last streaks were wiped out of 
the sky and darkness descended on the hills. 
Birds returned noisily to their nests, tired out 
after their long day. A few stars illuminated 
the sky and the lengthening shadows produced 
a sense of peace that strangely contrasted 
with the hustle and bustle of everyday life. 

By this time darkness had enveloped this 
lovely landscape in Darjeeling. 

—Alpana Bose, 
St. Mary’s Convent, Kanpur. 


LUNA—9 


Luna-9 went out into space, 
Up to the moon in the space race, 
There it landed on the fair moon’s face. 


The U.S.S.R. sent it soon to the moon, 
What do you think I will ask as a boon? 
To go to the moon, very, very, soon! 
—Chitra Natarajan (11), 
St. Philomena’s Convent, Nasik. 
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SURPRISES AT 
WIMBLEDON 


S a tennis carnival, Wimbeldon remains 
supreme in the world. Quite apart 
from the quality tennis served, Wim. 

beldon has an attraction for both players and 
spectators which no other tennis tournament 
in the world can match, The well-prepared 
centre court with its green velvety turf, the 
dream of all tennis players, the many other 
courts and the spacious lawns, all lend a charm 
to Wimbeldon. No wonder, the Wimbeldon 
crown is the most sought-after tennis prize in 
the world. 

Wimbeldon, as you know, has always been, 
from its inception, a tournament for amateurs. 
But very recently, there has been a move to 
allow professionals also to take part. 

This year, California's Billie Jean King won 
a triple crown. She retained the Singles title, 
beating Britain’s Ann Jones by 6-3, 6-4 in 
the final, the match lasting exactly one hour. 
She later won the Women’s Doubles and the 
Mixed Doubles titles, to bag the coveted “tri- 
ple crown”. In the Women’s Doubles her 
partner was Rosemary Casals of the U. S. A. 
and they defeated the holders Maria Bueno 
and Nancy Richey (Brazil), Then, partner. 
ing Owen Davidson of Australia, Mrs, King 
completed the tally by beating Maria Bueno 
of Brazil and Ken Fletcher of Australia. 

This year’s championship was as unpredic. 
table as it was exciting. The very first day 
saw last year’s champion and No, 1 seed, 
Manuel Santana (Spain), defeated by the 
23-year-old Charles Pasarell (U.S.A.). Many 
fancied players were eliminated one by one, 
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Mrs, Billie Jean King—triple crown winner 


with the result that unseeded Wilhelm Bungert 
met the Australian, John Newcombe (the first 
German to do so since 1937 when Baron von 
Cramer played). But he was not able to stand 
up to Newcombe’s “power play” and was 
defeated in straight sets, leaving the young 
Australian—a school teacher—this year’s 
Men’s Champion. 

As for the performance of Indian players, 
except in the Doubles, where Krishnan and 
Mukherjea reached the quarter finals, there 
was little cause to feel happy. In the Singles, 
Lal and Mukherjea lost in the second and 
third rounds respectively while Krishnan was 
beaten in the very first by a little known 
player, not even in his country’s Davis Cup 
Team. 

In the Men’s Double finals, Bob Hewitt 
and Frew McMillan (South Africa) beat Roy 
Emerson and Ken Fletcher (Australia), 6-2, 
6.3, 6.4, 


Forget the times of your distress, but never 
forget what they taught you. 
Never be in such a hurry to get started that 
you forget where you are going. 
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Friend: That pain in your leg must be due 
to old age. 

Grandpa: Nonsense! The other leg is the same 
age, and it doesn’t hurt a bit! 


Sneh: What happened to the plant in the 
arithmetic teacher’s class-room? 

Kamal: I don’t know. What did? 

Sneh: It grew square roots. 


A newly rich woman was trying to make an 
impression: “I clean my diamonds with 
ammonia, my rubies with wine, my emer- 
alds with brandy, and my sapphires with 
fresh milk.” 

“T don’t clean mine,” said the woman next to 
her, “When mine get dirty, I just throw 


them away.” 
* * 


Said one bird to another, while sitting on a 
telephone wire: 
Did you ever notice how some people’s voices 
make your feet feel funny? 
* * * 


“Gee, Pop, there’s a man at the circus who 
jumps on a horse’s back, slips underneath, 
catches hold of its tail, and finishes up 
wrong-side-up on the horse’s neck.” 

“That’s nothing son. I did all that the very 
first time I ever was on a horse!” 


* 
“My brother’s an aquatic engineer in a big 
restaurant.” 
“What's that?” 
“Hfe’s in charge of the dishwashing there.” 
* * * 


Little boy, listening to a violinist for the first 
time: Mama, will we be going home as 
soon as the man has cut his box in two? 

* * * 


First Fisherman: It’s getting late and we 
haven’t caught a single fish. 
Second Fisherman: Let’s let two more big 
ones get away and then go home. 
* * * 
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Teacher: We will have only a half day of 
school this morning. 


Class: Hurrah! 
Teacher: We'll have the other half this after. 
noon. 


The Teacher called for sentences using the 
word “beans”. 

“My father grows beans,” said the bright boy 
of the class. 

“My mother cooks beans,” said another pupil. 

Then the third piped up: “We are all human 
beans.” 


Scared Husband: You say you found a letter 
in a woman’s hand-writing in my pocket? 
I don’t know how it got there! 

Angry wife: I do! I wrote it, and gave it te 
you to post two weeks ago! 


It was our dissection class. Each of us 
had a big frog in his or her hand to be 
made unconscious before dissection. 

All of a sudden, we heard one of the 
boys on the opposite side shouting, “Mera 
Mendak, Mera Mendak!" 

We raised our heads and saw to our 
astonishment that he was hopping after the 
frog to catch it, but could not bend his 
knees because he wore very tight pants. 

All the boys and girls laughed loudly. 
Finally one of the girls picked the frog up 
and gave it back to the boy. Many of his 
friends could not help him as they were 
themselves wearing tight pants. 

Since that day, the tight pants have been 
called ‘‘Mera Mendak Pants” in our college! 


—Kumari Shubha Murti, Durg. 


THIS MONTH’S CONTEST 


Subjects: 
1, My Favourite Festival—Why I like it. 


2. Lessons of this year’s Cricket 
Matches in England. 
Entries may be sent for one or both of the 
above subjects—they will be judged inde- 
pendently. 
LENGTH: Within 600 words. LAST 


DATE: September 20. See our usual ‘By 
You’ RULES. 


Sunshine 


Lr 


INDIAN 


Parvin Sethi, (g 15) 
Surinder Pall, (b 10) 
Both from: 
Station Family Camp, 
T 27 Nos. 4 & 5, POONA 1. 


P. V. Ganapathy, (b 16) 
19, Old Patkar’s Block, 
Swami Vivekananda Road, 
Bandra, BOMBAY 50. 
View cards, stamps, cricket. 
U.S.A., Canada, Switzerland, 


Nayanchandra Pradhan, (b 14) 
3/C Shanti-Niketan, 
L.J. Road, Plot 19, 
Mahim, BOMBAY 16. 
Stamps, reading, games, art. 
Japan, U.S.A., U.S.S.R. 


Pamela Sohliya, (g 15) 

C/o W.W. Sohliya, 

Mawkhar Main Road, 

SHILLONG 1, Assam 
Dancing, sports, movies. 
U.K. Japan. 


Eva Ailyne Lyngwa, (g 15) 
C/o Pristina Hynniewta, 
Laiaw Lann, Sona Lane, 
SHILLONG 2, Assam. 


Evelyne Swerr, (g 15) 

Aida Marie Chullai, (g 15) 
Both from: 

Jaiaw Shyiap, 

SHILLONG 2, Assam. 
Reading, view cards, photography, 
Europe, Australia. 


Mino Ria Warr, (g 16) 
Opp. Sengkhasi Hall, 
Mawkhar Main Road, 
SHILLONG, Assam. 
Music, correspondence. 


Judith Nongrum, (g 16) 
Lama Villa Road, 
Lower Mawprem, 
SHILLONG 2, Assam. 
View cards, reading, 
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Sukmon Nonghkhlaw, (g 16) 
C/o Hills Watch Maker, 
LaBan, SHILLONG 4, Assam. 
Reading, sports, singing. 
Japan, U.S.A., France, 


Lilyda Shangpliang, (g 13) 

Jaiaw Shyiap, 

SHILLONG 1, Assam. 
Music, sports, drawing, 
Japan, U.S.A. 


S. P. Mehta, (b 14) 

B. M. School, 
BELGAUM, Mysore, 
View cards, stamps, reading. 

Japan. 


Rajendra S, Karnavat, (17) 
305, Raj Mela, 

87-B, Nepean Sea Road, 
BOMBAY 6. 


Suryakant B. Shah, 

201, ‘Chandralok-B’, 

Manav Mandir Road, 

Walkeshwar, BOMBAY 6. 
Photography, coins, stamps, 
Germany, France, U.S.A, 


Prakash Mehta, (b 14) 
‘Vasundhara’, Ist Floor, 
Flat No. 10, 
Bhulabhai Desai Road, 
BOMBAY 26. 

Stamps, F.D.Cs, view cards, 


Chandru Mahtani, (b 15) 

‘Sangam Bhawan’, 

5th Floor, Flat No. 10, 

Colaba, BOMBAY 5, 
Stamps, F.D.Cs, 


Abhijit Patwardhan, (b 11) 
124 Shanwar Peth, POONA 2. 
Stamps. 
U.K, 


Juzer Karachiwala, (b 16) 
50/52 Underia Street, 
BOMBAY 8. 

Stamps, reading, cricket. 


W. Germany, France, 


Please write CLEARLY, No changes can be made, 
Subscribers through school should send the Clas 
Teacher’s certificate, 

Names of foreign boys and girle are accepted even 
if they are not subscribers, 


a ee 


Abbasi Rajkotwala, (b 16) 

118 Chimna Butcher S 

3rd Floor, BOMBAY 3, 
General Knowledge. 


Syra Fidelia Laloo, (g 16) 
Garikhana, SHILLONG 2, 
Knitting, sewing. 
Japan, U.S.S.R, 


Arun Thakkar, (b 12) 
217 Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
POONA 1, 
Stamps, games, view cards. 
Germany, New York, 


FOREIGN 


A. Alimohamed, (b 18) 
P.O. Box 20910, 
DAR-ES-SALAAM, 
TANZANIA. 

Stamps, photography, journalism. 


Aunali Ramzanali, (b 17) 

P.O. Box 38, 

MOMBASA, KENYA, 
Stamps, view cards, sports. 


Olga Daeovich, (g 16) 
ince McKonnen Haile Selassie 
Secondary School, 

P.O. Box 202, 

DIRE DAWA, ETHIOPIA. 


F. Iyabo Adegoke, (g 16) 
P.O, Box 4, Yaba, 
LAGOS, NIGERIA. 
View cards, languages, science. 
Europe, Canada, New Zealand, 


Grace Amure, (g 14) 

1-3 Onipede Crescent, 

Isolo, Mushin, 

LAGOS, NIGERIA. 
Reading, photography, stamps. 


Peri Onipede, (g 9) 

P.O. Box 4, Yaba, 

LAGOS, NIGERIA. 
Reading, stamps, photography. 
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QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE 


Mark the following statements with a True or False against each, and 
test how well you have read this month’s issue. After filling in, cut this out 
and send it to Contests, SUNSHINE, Poona-1. The names of the first five 
senders of the all-correct solution will be published, with the solution, next 


month. 


1. Mexico which had to import foodgrains 
formerly, now exports them. 
sl Ba Sth ae ASP False: -cetricess 


2. One of Faraday’s great discoveries was 
that of X-rays. 
Pc ee A 


3. During a national emergency the State 
governments can act on their own in 
their best interests. 


True False -s2:-22.3= 


4. In the Sahara desert, rain sometimes 
evaporates even before it reaches the 
ground, True False ....420- 


Answers to ‘Test your Word Power’ 


1. C.—a saying or proverb handed down 
from the past. 

2. A.—Participation in guilt. 

3, C—double dealing; speaking differently 
to different persons about the same thing 
with intent to deceive. 

4. .B.—of the same kind, composition or 
nature. 

5. D.—different in kind and quality—mis- 
cellaneous. 

6. C.—to yield to; to give consent to; 


agree to. 
7. A.—fall back; go further off. 


Your Rating: 10-9: Excellent; 8-6; Good; 
5-4: Fair. 


Answers to ‘Tricky Twins’ 


1, top 2. date 3. iron 4. trunk 5, light 6. like. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


Across: 1. Repose 4. Awed 8. Pun 9. Inhales 10. Lily 
11. Tried 14. Proud 16. Gtao 20, Figures 21, Aim 
22. Acts 23. Ask her. 

Down: 1. Ripple 2. Panel 3. Spin 5. Wilde 6. Desk 
7. Short 12. Hurry 13. Former 15. Right 17. Teach 
18. Ifra 19, Isis, 


TWO-WAY TEASER 
1, Limp 2. Idea 3. Melt 4. Path. 


5. In the next Olympics at Mexico City, 
new records in sprints and throwing 
events are expected, 

Uris) she False 


6. The Wimbledon Tennis tournament is 
open only to the world’s top profes- 
sionals. True False 


7. Mexico is more densely populated th: 
India. True. .............. Fale es 


ISS: “eeccepaneewant 
(Write your name and S.R. No. or School here.) 


AUGUST ‘QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE’ 


The following were the first to send the all-correct 
solution: 

1. D. Chatterjee, Poona 2. G. Aslaam Hameed, 
Tumkur (Mysore). 3. Bhupendra Gandhi, Bhavnagar. 
SOLUTION: 1. True 2. False 3. True 4. True 5. True 
6. False 7. False : 


—_——, 


No man is so tall that he need {¢, 


never stretch, nor so small that 


he need never stoop. 


Uy 
We 


For Schools-Rs. 8 


(with a special Teacher's 


Supplement ) 


WV : 
SEE ALSO PD. 4 for Sunshine : 
ie beiigi at Concession Rate BRODUCE AND PRO 
for Subscribers. inte IS aE 2 oa 
a oe ‘: Chememae of Pekccing, Ces secon, feet ~ 
FOR GIFTS AT FESTIVAL TIME. 
SAVE w® racking of brains 
w standing in queues 
% packing,} weighing, pcs:ing, etc., etc. 
Ava'l of Sunshine Gift Scheme 
) We can send your friends Sunshine with our Special Card, 
as your Gift to them. Let Sunshine be your Festival Gift : 


a monthly reminder of ‘your kind thought. 


Send only Rs. 7 for ayear’s gift’ subscription or Rs. 4 for 
Half Year to 


the GIFT Dept., SUNSHINE, Poona I. 
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iam twenty... 


‘Born in free India, 1 have breathed freedom since 
birth. I have watched in breathless wonder the 
growth of the Nation, despite stresses and strains. | 
fam aware of the challenge that faces the Nation— 
building anew in the face of odds, But jam also 
aware that my country has a great tradition, rich and 
resilient. I am proud that today we produce jet 
planes and computers; twenty years ago we were 
dependent on imports even for pins and blades ! 


Confidence lbuilc!s 


It is the Youth of 
today that will shape 
the future of this 
Nation, now pulsating 
with eaergy. 

1 am confident, 


FREEDGM 
rr] 


the nation 
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Sunshine 


that protects 


Biue Seat Taic is available 


Blue 


Seal 


TALC 


with body deodorant 
*Hexachlorophene 


Blue Seal Talc contains the special body deo- 
dorant— Hexachlorophene that protects where 
ordinary deodorants never do. Dust on per- 
fumed Blue Seal Talc regularly ...it refreshes 
you like fine cologne, caresses your skin in a 
smooth, soothing all-over protection...keeps 
you fresh to the end of the day! 


*What is Hexachlorophene: 
In a tropical country like ours ‘perspiration 


The talc 


as it 
refreshes 


in medium and 
family size containers 


Published by Mrs. M. Krishnayya, for the Children’s Sunshine Concerns, 6 Parvati Villas Road, Poona 
V. Raju, at the Oriental Watchman Publishing House, Post Bor 35, Poona 1. 2799-67 


problems’ are very prominent. Perspiration 
leads to unpleasant odours caused by bacteria 
on the surf e of the skin, Every time you dust 
on Blue Seal Tale it protects your skin from 
bacteria and unpleasant odour... this is because 
Blue Seal Talc contains Hexachlorophene— 
the deodorant accepted the world over. 
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Win a 
big prize 
with 
your best | 
snapshot! 


Two Ist Prizes of * , 
Rs. 2,500 each 

Two 2nd Prizes of 
Rs. 1,000 each 

Two 3rd Prizes of 
Rs. 500 each 

Two 4th Prizes of 
Rs. 100 each 

F 36 Consolation Prizes 


: f Rs. 50 each 
Do you belong tothe 2 ay gece? 


happy tribe of Click 
Ill camera fans who 
take bright photographs of their family, pets, 
gardens, holiday resorts or whatever else 
their fancy chooses? If not, buy an inexpen- 
sive Agfa Click Ill and enter this bumper 
snapshots competition. You can win a big 
| prize with a simple snapshot. Get an Entry 
Form from your nearest Agta-Gevaert Dealer 
or write to: Competition Dept., Agfa-Gevaert 
India Ltd., Kasturi Building, J. Tata Road, 
= ee Bombay-1. 

AGFA CLICK III—A dependable camera of international fame. Click is 
quick —just point and shoot. For real economy it takes 12 large (6 x 6 cm.) 
photographs on each film. Buy a Click for lasting satisfaction. It costs 
Rs. 46/50 only (local taxes extra). 


Ba) Gel clicking, today, and send us 
i your entries before 31st DECEMBER 1967, 


AGFA-GEVAERT INDIA LIMITED Bombay-New Delhi-Calcutta»Madras 
ras ‘ 4 set haus 


CMAG-97-203 


rt 


